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"On the Art of Living with Others" is the title of a charm- 
ing essay by Sir Arthur Helps. The phrase may be accepted as 
one more, and perhaps one of the best, of the expressions of the 
present-day conception of the end of educational effort. It is a 
colloquial way of saying that the school is an agency which 
society organizes for "socializing" its members — for developing 
or setting up in the individual such impulses, prejudices, habitual 
reactions, that when an occasion presses the button, the response 
will be what is, then and there, the fitting and adequate response. 
This obviously demands more of the school than that it be a 
purveyor of information, a teacher of "lessons." It must rather 
be a gymnasium, or better a laboratory, wherein the pupil may 
practice all sorts of intelligent self-direction, in which, having 
become expert, he has, so far, mastered the "art of living with 
others." 

This familiar commonplace is to be borne in mind in jud- 
ging of the value of a system of schools. And when it is said that 
a system of schools is "unique," it is first of all to be understood 
that the system in discussion has solved with peculiar success 
for its own community the problems which that peculiar com- 
munity presents. But it may also be fairly assumed that a sys- 
tem whose success is unique has worked out the solution of cer- 
tain problems of importance to every community. 

When anyone familiar with education in American cities 
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enumerates the systems that have impressed the country as hav- 
ing done these things with eminent success, he names among the 
first the city of Cleveland. In the succeeding article Superin- 
tendent Elson gives a modest account of the educational features 
of that city. But another hand than his may perhaps more 
freely point out certain directions in which these schools have 
advanced along paths of their own, or advanced farther than 
most along familiar paths. 

In organization the school administration is entirely separate 
and distinct from municipal administration, "the board of educa- 
tion having entire responsibility and power with reference to 
its tax levies, and having power to issue bonds and being in no 
sense subject to review by any part of the municipal administra- 
tion." The "topical" method of supervision is found in few 
if any other cities. Probably in no other city is the high-school 
work organized into so complete a unit of effort. 

Cleveland is, if not the leader, certainly among the few cities 
that are leading in the experimental solution of the problem of 
industrial education, in distinction from what is understood by 
"manual training." In the new technical high school, to be 
opened in September, technical work will be emphasized, receiv- 
ing equal attention with academic work. The latter will, indeed, 
be arranged chiefly with reference to the former and because of 
the bearing of the selected academic studies upon "the intelligent 
control of the problems involved on the technical side." "The 
school has a four-years' course, and is open to both boys and 
girls (in segregated classes) who have completed an eighth 
grade of the elementary schools." The school is frankly to be 
dedicated to technical training. For example the girls will be 
trained in (I quote from a statement by the superintendent) 
"hand and machine sewing ; dress, garment, and costume making ; 
fall, winter, and spring millinery; plain, fancy, and invalid 
cookery ; first aid to the injured ; hygiene, sanitation, house plan- 
ning and decoration; home management and household 
accounts." Here is a high school devoted chiefly to training in 
the techniques which the pupils will be called upon to use. And 
specializing is not excluded, for while the first two years will 
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follow a prescribed course, pupils will, during the last two years, 
be allowed to specialize along lines to which they are particularly 
adapted. 

Cleveland probably leads American cities in its development 
of the school garden. This feature will be watched with especial 
interest because of its possibilities for both school and community. 
And perhaps most of all, in Cleveland, the school has reached out 
into the community in its provision for "special classes" — the 
mentally deficient, the deaf, epileptics, and those who are "back- 
ward" for any cause. Here a systematic and determined effort 
is made to modify the law of the survival of the fittest, by ren- 
dering the unfit fit to survive. 

Superintendent Elson regards it as one of the special features 
of the Cleveland schools that "the three R's are well taught, 
particularly spelling and reading." He obviously believes that 
it is necessary not only to "prove all things," but also to "hold 
fast that which is good." His schools rest solidly upon the old 
foundations, and in this respect may possibly put forth a chief 
claim to be regarded as unique in days when so few are adhering, 
not merely because of tradition, but intelligently and of deliberate 
purpose, to the faith once delivered to the saints. 



